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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION: LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIF. 
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Manchester : Dear Friends—Some of you will 
remember that on the occasion of my attend- 
ance of your meeting on the 18th of Seventh 
month last, I expressed a desire, which I was 
led to believe would be acceded to, that I 
might be permitted, at some future time, to 
communicate to you, in writing, my views on 
the general subject you then had under con- 
sideration. 

The subject of your conversation on the 
morning referred to, introduced by a paper 
read by Henry Binns, was, as I understood it, 
the broad one as to what shall be the aim and 
objéct of your meeting or association, and 
what the mode of accomplishing it; and it 
is upon this topic that I ask the favor of a 
hearing. 

I shall speak candidly, feeling sure that 
you will give me credit for sincerity, and take 
what I say simply for what it may be worth. 

You are an association of men and women 
without any special form of organization. 
Some of you, as I understand it, have been 
driven away from the main body of the Soci- 
ety of Friends in England by what I shall 
concisely designate as Orthodox or Evangeli- 
cal intolerance; others of you are still mem- 
bers of that Society, and others, again, are 
not and never have been; but all have one 


especially in the disownment of David Dun- 
can, which was the immediate cause of your 
being associated as you now are. 

The grave question now is, What shall be 
your aim as to the future? 

At the threshold of this inquiry there is a 
point which may not yet have received from 
you the attentive consideration which it de- 
mands. It is the importance of preserving 
and perpetuating your association, by what- 
ever form of organization may be best for 
thatend. For governmental purposes, all the 
members of a community are associated to- 
gether by a perpetual compact; but, to de- 
rive the most benefit from the social state, 
something more is required—some form of 
social or religious organization, by which we 
may more effectually be helps to each other, 
to our children and those who are to come 
after us. As “a threefold cord is not easily 
broken,” so is there strength and power for 
good in organized and combined effort. As 
individuals, we must all pass away, one by 
one, but an association or society, endowed 
with perpetuity of existence, may be made 
not only the means of our being useful to 
each calee while living, but a repository of 
our efforts for good, so that their influence 
may extend to succeeding generations. Es- 
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pecially is a rightly founded religious organ- 
ization important in referente to children. 
The parental guardianship is liable to cease 
at any moment by the death of the parent. 
How important, then, that within the bosom 
of a rightly conducted organization, children 
may be surrounded by influences that, while 
at all times aiding, may also, in some measure 
at least, supply the place of parental care, 
when that shall be prematurely withdrawn. 
I would therefore most earnestly urge that 
you make a firm resolve to hold together, and 
aim to make your association perpetual, by 
the best form of organization you can devise 
to that end. 

As bearing upon the question as to what 
course you had best pursue, it will be well to 
consider somewhat minutely the principles 
involved in your dissent from the action of 
London Yearly Meeting, and the relation in 
which by such dissent you have placed your- 
selves toward the main body of the Society 
of Friends in England, and the respective 
branches of the same Society in this country. 
The cause of your separation is, as I view it, 
identical with that which produced the divi- 
sion in the Society in this country in 1827. 
It is simply a difference of opinion, narrow 
in compass, but fundamental in character, as 
to what religion, or rather Quaker religion, 
consists in; one party claiming that it essen- 
tially consists in upholding and believing 
certain specific theological dogmas, the other 
contending that the Society has no theological 
creed, but that the principal rule of faith is 
that each individual member shall follow the 
light of Divine truth in his own mind, and 
that whether he does so, and is a worthy mem- 
ber, is to be chiefly judged by his conduct in 
the every-day affairs of life. 

On one side of this plain but fundamental 
question is, in England, the controlling 
body of Friends, and you on the other. 
A division upon the same question in 
this country, now nearly fifty years ago, 
produced“a separation of the Society into 
two branches, in numbers not far from 
equal, though the larger body were found 
on the side which you have taken. In both 
cases, what I shall call the orthodox, or evan- 
gelical, party were the aggressors. In your 
case they instituted disciplinary proceedings 
against and disowned David Duncan, for 
alleged ungoundness of opinion. In our case 


ee 
ent. Their action was in accord with what 
they regarded as the fundamental principle 
of their religion. If a religious organization 
exists to uphold and maintain belief in ogy. 
tain theological dogmas, then one who does 
not unite in upholding those dogmas is out of 
fellowship with the body, and ought not to 
be a member. I present this view in order to 
show that intolerance and all uncharitable. 
ness are inseparable from that theory of relj. 
gion which makes the holding of a certain 
fixed theological beliefs the standard of excel. 
lence. In this absurd theory lies the funda. 
mental error which has caused all the trouble 
referred to, and emancipation from the influ. 
ence of which you may well regard as a 
bocu above all price, and the one thing above 
every other calculated to secure your future 
well-being as an association of Friends, 
I heard some of you speak incidentally of 
having left, or as being now out of the Soci- 


ety of Friends, meaning, of course, the Soci- — 


ety in England. So far, however, from being 


out of the Society of Friends, in the broader 7 


sense, you have now for the first time really 


entered into it. Your dissent from London — 


Yearly Meeting on the fundamental question 
before referred to, has placed you in st.bstan- 


tial accord with the largest united ae of | 
eet 


Friends in the world—the seven Yearly 
ings in the United States which occupy the 


same religious ground. And no argument ~ 
will be required to convince you that this © 


large body of Friends occupies more nearly 
than any other the ground upon which the 
Society was originally built. And ‘that the 
principle upon which they are associated is a 
good one can have no better evidence than 
the fact that they have walked together in 
harmony and love since the year 1827, while 
the evangelical party, in the vain endeavor 
to carry out their theory of identity in mat- 
ters of speculative belief, has, in the same 
time, become split into numerous jarring and 
discordant fragments. 

The danger which, as it seems to me, most 
imminently threatens you, as a small body 
divided off from a large one—and I propose 
to speak of it with perfect frankness—is that 
of going to extremes, and undertaking too 
much. This has been the experience of per- 
haps every similar schism in the Society, 
where the parties bore so unequal a relation 
to each other in point of numbers. Such a 


they undertook to enforce the adoption of a| result, unless specially guarded against, may 
uniform creed for all the Yearly Meetings, and | be calculated with much certainty, and arises 
attempted to stop Elias Hicks from preaching | from a want of the steadying and conserva- 


what they alleged were unsound doctrines. 


tive influence of larger numbers, and the in- 


A little reflection will make it apparent |sidious and almost unconscious influence of 
that the orthodox party, in the intolerant and | antagonism toward the larger body, which 
persecuting spirit manifested by them in each} tends to push the smaller one further and 
case, had at least the merit of being consist- | further from the original ground. 
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I have great confidence that this danger 
may be overcome by a constant striving to 
forget all antagonism whatever toward the 
body you have left, other than a just sense of 
the error I have before singled out as the 
cause of your separation, and by assimilation, 
as far as may be{ with Friends in this country. 

Having, by your secession, rid yourselves 
of that bane of the Christian religion, a the- 
ological creed, I am persuaded your true 
course is, in all else, to keep as near as may 
be to the prevailing usages and customs of 
Friends, which do not materially differ in 
England and this country, and this without 
much reference to whether, in particular in- 
stances, they be important or unimportant, 
rational or irrational, only laying aside non 
essential customs and peculiarities, when and 
so fast as, with your Sate, the general senti- 
ment can be brought to sanction it. By this 
course you will retain the confidence and 
sympathy, and receive the support, of all lib- 
eral Friends in your own country, and become 
a nucleus around which they may gather; 
and your example, under such a state of af- 
fairs, would be likely to become more and 
more contagious. 

My recommendation to you, to adhere to the 
ways of Friends, is, perhaps, not entitled to 
much weight, unless accompanied by some 
satisfactory reasons therefor. Men cannot 
at once be changed in their views, liberalized 
and induced to give up their old ways, how- 
ever senseless, Buch changes must be grad- 
ual, and it is right that this should be so. 
We ought, none of us, to abandon the ways 
and modes of thought we are accustomed to, 
till we are sure we know of something better. 
Men must be respected, to a certain extent, 
in their prejudices, their superstitions, and 
their narrow notions, otherwise you forfeit 
their confidence and lose all power to move 
them onward. As a body of men and women, 
you are, as to the liberality and intelligence 
of your views, in advance, no doubt, of even 
the liberal portion of the Society you have 
left, and you may take an sienna position, 
throwing aside forms and peculiarities which 
= rightly consider of little or no account, 

ut in so doing you part company, to your 
own loss, with all those notgyet prepared to 
go so far, and at the same time, as [ think, 
greatly lessen your power for general good. 

Let us next consider what is likely to be the 
result of your striking out on your own ac- 
count, and as individuals, rather than as an 
organized body, assimilating yourselves with 
those scattered individuals to be found, more 
or less, in all religious denominations, and 
more numerously, perhaps, among those who 
belong to no religious sect, who very properly 
think for themselves, and are, in their way, 
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pioneers in the cause of truth, but in whom 
the gregarious sentiment or desire for associ- 
ated religious action does not seem to exist. By 
such a course you would lose your identity as 
Friends without, as I fear, becoming anythin 
else in the way of an organized body an 
must soon become scattered, and deprive 
yourselves, your children and sympathizers of 
all the benefits I have endeavered to show 
are likely to be realized from an association 
formed and conducted with a view to indefi- 
nite continuance. You are too few in num- 
bers, at present, to create, of yourselves, the 
warmth necessary to sustain continued life. 
You have need to be warmed up by fervency, 
leading to increased numbers, or by sympa- 
thy and fellowship with some larger body, or 
by both. You must move forward, in some 
direction, or, by an inevitable law, you will 
go backward, and soon cease to exist as an 
association. 

Having referred to the liberal branch of 
Friends in this country as occupying @ posi- 
tion similar to your own, it may be interest- 
ing for me to give you some idea of their con- 
dition. As I have said, the general usages 
and customs of Friends do not aceiial 
differ in England and in this country. t 
allude now to the liberal branch in this coun- 
try. There is the fundamental and, as I 
contend, all-important difference, that among 
us we enjoy the fullest toleration of individ- 


ual opinion, and have no theological creed ; 
but jm Pam that the body of our Friends, 


especially the elder class, are much like those 
you have left. They are, as some of us think, 
and frequently take occasion to say, very 

lainly, too much wedded to their traditions ; 
Put there is, nevertheless, a broad toleration, 
and freedom of opinion and expression, that 
binds all together in love and harmony, re- 
gardless of diversity of views, and which 
admits of a steady, theugh it be but slow, 
progression. 

It remains, however, for me to speak of a 
most important innovation that has been in- 
troduced among us within a few years. I 
allude to the First-day school system. In 
addition to the regular meetings for worship, 
and Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly Meetings, 
we have Weekly, Monthly, Quarterly and 
Yearly Meetings, not merely of the children 
and teachers, but especially, in the Monthly, 
Quarterly and Yearly Meetings, of all those 
interested in the First-day schools. And yet 
these two organizations, though distinct—the 
one made-up Monthly of the elderly and the 
other of the younger members—both hold 
their meetings in our meeting-houses, are in 
harmony and accord, and tending to become 
more and more 80, and will, in all probability, 
ultimately become merged into one. 
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While the regular organization still retains 
much that many of you would probably think 
antiquated and irrational, the First-day school 
organization in its mode of proceeding is 
wholly free from everything of this kind, and 
I think it would command your admiration ; 
while the unity that prevails among all, not- 
withstanding the diversity of opinions and 
practices, may serve to show the admirable 
effects of freedom and toleration. Upon the 
whole, I may venture to say that our Society 
here is in a prosperous and highly encourag- 
ing condition. 

In introducing First-day schools, I come to 
what I believe to be an indispensable thing 
to you, if you desire to perpetuate your asso- 
ciation for the benefit of your children and 
the younger portion of those who sympathize 
with you, as well as for yourselves. But, 
hoping that this may become the subject of 
epistolary correspondence with you by our 
Philadelphia association, I will say but little 
about it. I may, however, by way of intro- 
duction, give you an idea of the character 
and mode of conducting our First-day schools, 
though I may truly say there are, perhaps, 
no two exactly the same. I will give a little 
description, however, of how they are con- 
ducted, in some instances, in the country dis 
tricts, and where the meetings are not large. 
The regular meeting for worship is held in 
the usual way, but mostly silent. After its 
adjournment, all the attenders remain, and 
there is reading from the Bible, or other se- 
lections, and sentiments, or brief remarks, 
as the roll of names is called. Then those 
present divide into classes, the grown people 
assembling by themselves, and the children 
and their teachers separating into classes in 
different parts of the meeting-house. The 
different classes of old and young then devote 
themselves to reading selections and inter- 
changing views on moral and religious sub- 
jects, and such form of improving exercises 
as the several classes or their teachers may 
from time to time think best, no particular 
routine being prescribed. These schools have 
originated one by one, by a few persons con- 
certing together, fixing a time, and inviting 
such children of members and others as were 
at hand, there not being, in many cases, as 
many as half a dozen children of members; 
but in almost every instance prosperous 
schools have grown up from such beginnings. 
In the larger meetings, especially in large 
towns, the schools are held distinct from the 
meeting, and at a different hour, and then 
there is usually a smaller proportion of grown 

people. 

I attended, some time since, a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the First-day 
School Associatiun of Philadelphia Yearly 


Meeting, and told them of what I had seen of 
you, and of the conversation had with some 
of you in reference to an epiatolary corres. 
eee and the promotion of friendly re, 
ations between us. I told them, also, of the 
understanding had when I was with you, that 
I should address you this cgmmunication. A 
lively interest was taken in the matter by 
the members of the Executive Committee, 


and a committee appointed to co operate with © 


me therein. 

The understanding is, as I believe, that if, 
in response to this communication, you shal] 
express a desire that our association may ad- 
dress you by an epistolary communication, 
then the committee will feel at liberty to pre. 


pare such an address, to be submitted to. the — 


Association and adopted and forwarded ag 
expression of that body, if it shall so de. 
cide. 

We have no wish, however, to press this 
upon you, and for myself I almost fear that I 
may have over-stepped the bounds of pro- 
priety in saying so much as I did when with 
you, and in bringing the subject before the 
Executive Committee ; but no further action 
will be taken unless you shall think proper 
to invite it. 

With heartfelt wishes for your welfare, I 
am your friend, a. Be 


[The reply to the above will appear next 
week.—Eps. ] 


_——> 26 -———__——_ 
From the Independent. 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE CHINAMEN TO THE 
PRESIDENT. 


To His Excellency U. 8. Grant, President 
of the United States of America: Sir :—In the 
absence of any consular representative, we, 
the undersigned, in the name and in behalf 
of the Chinese people now in America, would 
most respectfully present for your considera- 
tion the following statements regarding the 
subject of Chinese immigration to this coun- 
try. 

I. We understand that it has always been 
the settled policy of your honorable govern- 
ment to welcome immigration to your shores 
from all countries, without let or hindrance. 

The Chinese are not the only people who 
have crossed the ocean to seek a residence in 
this land. 

II. The treaty of amity and peace between 
the United States and China smakes special 
mention of the rights and pfivileges of Ame- 
ricans in China, and also of the rights and 
privileges of Chinese in America. 

III. American steamers, subsidized by 
your honorable government, have visited 
the ports of China and invited our people to 
come to this country, to find employment 
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and improve their condition. Our people 
have been coming to this country for the 
last twenty-five years; but up to the present 
time there are only 150,000 Chinese in all 
these United States, 60,000 of whom are in 
California, and 30,000 in the city of San 
Francisco. 

‘IV. Our people in this country, for the 
most part, have been peaceable, law-abiding, 
and industrious. They performed the largest 
part of the unskilled labor in the construc- 
tion of the Central Pacific Railroad and also 
of all other railroads on this coast. They 
have found useful and remunerative employ- 
ment in all the manufacturing establishments 
of this coast, in agricultural pursuits, and in 
family service. While benefitting themselves 
with the honest reward of their daily toil, 
they have given satisfaction to their employ- 
ers, and have left all the results of their in- 
dustry to enrich the State. They have no 
displaced white laborers from these positions, 
but have simply multiplied the industrial 
enterprises of the country. 

V. The Chinese have neither attempted 
nor desired to interfere with the established 
order of things in this country, either of pol- 
itics or religion. They have opened no whis- 
key saloons, for the purpose of dealing out 

olson and degrading their fellow-men. 

hey have promptly paid their duties, their 
taxes, their rents and their debts. 

VI. It has often occurred, about the time 
of the State and general elections, that politi- 
cal agitators have stirred up the minds of the 
people in hostility to the Chinese; b it for- 
merly the hdstility has usually subsided after 
the elections were over. 

VIL. At the present time an intense ex- 
eitement and bitter hostility against the 
Chinese in this land, and against further 
Chinese immigration, has been created in the 
minds of the people, led on by his Honor the 
Mayor of San Francisco and his associates in 
office, and approved by his Excellency the 
Governor and other great men of the State. 

These great men gathered some 20,000 of 
the people of this city together on the evening 
of April the fifth, and adopted an address 
and resolutions azainst Chinese immigration. 
They have since appointed three men (one of 
whom we understand to be the author of the 
address and resolutions) to carry that address 
and those resolutions to your Excellency, and 
to present further objections, if possible, 
against the immigration of the Chinese to 
this country. 

VIII. In that address numerous charges 
are made against our people, some of which 
are highly colored and sensational, and 
others, having no foundation whatever in 
fact, are only calculated to mislead honest 


minds and create an unjust prejudice against 
us. 

We wish most respectfully to call your at- 
tention, and, through you, the attention of 
Congress, to some of the statements of that 
remarkable paper, and ask a careful com- 
parison of the statements there made with 
the facts of the case: and 

(a.) It is charged against us that not one 
virtuous Chinawoman has been brought to 
this country, and that here we have no wives 
nor children. 

The fact is that already a few hundred 
Chinese families have been brought here. 
These are all chaste, pure, keepers-at-home, 
not known on the public street. There are 
also among us a few hundred, perhaps a thou- 
sand, Chinese children born in America. , 

The reason why so few of our families are 
brought to this country is because it is con- 
trary to the custom, and against the inclina- 
tion of virtuous Chinese women to go so far 
from home, and because the frequent out- 
bursts of popular indignation against our 
people have not encouraged us to bring our 
families with us against their will. 

Quite a number of Chinese prostitutes have 
been brought to this country by unprincipled 
Chinamen; but these at first were brought 
from China at the instigation and for the 
gratification of white men. And even at the 
present time it is commonly reported that a 
part of the proceeds of this villainous traffic 
goes to enrich a certain class of men belong- 
ing to this honorable nation—a class of men, 
too, who are under solemn obligation to sup- 
press the whole vile business, and who cer- 
tainly have it in their power to suppress it if 
they so desired. 

A few years ago our Chinese merchants 
tried to send these prostitutes back to China, 
and succeeded in getting a _— number on 
board the outgoing steamer; but a certain 
lawyer of your honorable nation (said to be 
the author and bearer of these resolutions 
against our people), in the employ of unprin- 
cipled Chinamen, procured a writ of habeas 
corpus, and brought all those women on shore 
again; and the courts decided that they had 
a right to stay in this country, if they so de- 
sired. Those women are still here, and the 
only remedy for this evil, and also for the 
evil of Chinese gambling, lies, so far aa we 
can see, in an honest and impartial adminis- 
tration of municipal government in all its 
details, even including the police department. 
If officers would refuse bribes, then unprin- 
cipled Chinamen could no louger purchase 
immunity from the punishment of their 
crimes. 

(b.) It is charged against us that we have 
purchased no real estate Tu. general tone 
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a 
of public sentiment has not been such as to | mense trade is carried on between China ang 


encourage us to invest in real estate, and yet 
our people have purchased and now own over 
$800,000 worth of real estate in San Fran- 
cisco alone. 

(c.) It is charged against us that we eat 
rice, fish and vegetables. It is true that our 
diet is slightly different from the people of 
this honorable country. Our tastes in these 
matters are not exactly alike and cannot be 
forced. But is that a sin on our part, of 
sufficient gravity to be brought before the 
President and Congress of the United States ? 

(d.) It is charged that the Chinese are no 
benefit to this country. Are the railroads 
built by Chinese labor no benefit to the 
country? Are the manufacturing establish- 
ments largely worked by Chinese labor no 
benefit to this country? Do not the results 
of the daily toil of a hundred thousand men 
increase the riches of this country? Is it no 
benefit to this country that the Chinese an- 
nually pay over $2,000,000 duties at the 
custom-house of San Francisco? Is not the 
$200,000 annual poll-tax paid by the Chinese 
any benefit? And are not the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars taxes on personal prop- 
erty, and the foreign miner’s tax, annually 
pre to the revenues of this country, any 

nefit ? 

(e.) It is charged against us that the “Six 
Chinese Companies” have secretly estab- 
lished judicial tribunals, jails and prisons, and 
secretly exercise judicial authority over the 
people. This charge has no foundation in 
fact. These Six Companies were originally 
organized for the purpose of mutual protec- 
tion and care of our people coming to and 
going from this country. The Six Compan- 
ies do not claim nor do they exercise any 
judicial authority whatever, but are the same 
as any tradesmen’s or protective and benevo- 
lent societies. If it were true that the Six 
Companies exercised judicial authority over 
the Chinese people, then why do all the Chi- 
nese people still go to American tribunals to 
adjust their differences, or to secure the pun- 
ishment of their criminals ? 

Neither do these Companies import either 
men or women into this country. 

(f.) It is charged that all Chinese laboring 
men are slaves. This is not true in a single 
instance. Chinamen labor for bread. They 

-_ all kinds of industries for a liveli- 
ood. 

Ts it so, then, that every man laboring for 
his livelihood is aslave! If these men are 
slaves, then all men laboring for wages are 
slaves. 

(g-) It is charged that the Chinese com- 
merce brings no benefit to American bankers 
and importers. But the fact is that an im- 
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I pecom 
the United States by American merchants, = a 
and all the carrying business of both coun. os scion 
tries, whether by steamers, sailing vessels, or th - wise 
railroad, is done by Americans. No Ching — hich ar 
ships are engaged in the carrying traffic be. These he 
tween the two countries. - aliciou! 
Is it a sin to be charged against us that the hich 8 
Chinese merchants are able to conduct their “de 
mercantile business on their own capital? ashesine ) 
And is not the exchange of millions of dol- all, shal 
lars annually by the Chinese with the banks ig so mt 
of this city any benefit to the banks? nature, 
(h.) We respectfully ask a careful consid- the lon 
eration of all the foregoing statements. The who sus 
Chinese are not the only people nor d> they lay him 
bring the only evils that now afflict this coun- foe, but 


try. And, since the Chinese people are now bars ou 


here, under solemn treaty rights, we hope to friends. 
be protected according to the terms of this} (¢ publ 
treaty. | trusts, 
But, if the Chinese are considered detri- § 4. are 
mental to the best interests of this country, J 444 bi 
and if our presence here is offensive to the grave. 
American people, let there be a modification jadgm 
of existing treaty relations between China ~~ 
and the United States, either prohibiting or the ca 
limiting further Chinese immigration, and, if collisic 
desirable, requiring also the gradual retire- uilty 
ment of the Chinese people now here from oes r 
this country. Such an arrangement, though is not 
not without embarrassments to both parties, edge ¢ 
we believe, would not be altogether unaccept- slur U 
able to the Chinese Government, and doubt- picior 
less it would be very acceptable to a certain shallc 
class of people in this honorable country. its ro 
With sentiments of profound respect, No 
Lee Mine How, President Sam Yup Company ; fect 
Lex Curr Kwan, President Yung Wo Company; Law elec 
Yee Cuong, President Kong Chow Company ; Cuax alwa' 
Leune Kok, President Ning Yung Company; Lrg learn 
Curone Cuip, President Hop Wo Company; CHan alwa 
Kone Cuew, President Yan Wo Company; Lee do hi 
Tone Hay, President Chinese Y. M. C. Association. dout 
SUSPICION. meni 

exce 

There is scarcely a more deadly foe to hu- stret 
man welfare than the suspicion which creeps stac 
80 insidiously into the mind, infusing a slow mos 
poison into every relation of life. It cuts at the 
the root of business transactions, saps faith of 1 
in commercial integrity, and divorces inter- me! 
ests that can only thrive by union, sows seeds opit 
of discord in families, destroys friendship and and 
kills affection. It is the great disintegrator exy 
of society, sundering all the cords which bind live 
men together, and driving them into forlorn cor 
and wretched isolation. Yet it comes to us ant 
in no such repulsive garb, but rather hides res 
its real character under a show of dignity the 
and truth, bidding us beware how we become po 
dupes and victims, warning us against soft we 


credulity and an unreasoning confi /ence that 
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must sooner or later suffer shipwreck. Every 
error has its germ of truth, aad in attacking 
suspicion we must be careful not to crush out 
that wise discrimination and prudent caution 
which are needful guides in the affairs of life. 
These, however, are quite different from the 
malicious or reckless disparagement of others 
which scatter doubt and distrust on every 
side. A certain shrewd sagacity may char- 
acterize the suspicious mind; but it is, after 
all, shallow, and will overreach itself. There 
is so much more good than evil in human 
nature, that he who trusts everybody will, in 
the long run, make fewer mistakes than he 
who suspects everybody. The former may 
Jay himself open to occasional thrusts from a 
foe, but the latter, with the shield of suspicion, 
bars out from himself the embraces of many 
friends. When we hear of lamentable cases 
of public and private corruption, of broken 
trusts, ruined characters and desolated homes, 
we are apt to lose faith in human integrity, 
and bury our trustfulness in an untimely 
grave. But, surely, this is an error of the 
judgment, if not of the heart. We smile at 
those who are afraid to trust themselves in 
the car or steamer, because there have been 
collisions and explosions; but are we not 
guilty of at least equal folly if we deem all 
men rogues because some have cheated? It 
is not sound judgment, or a superior knowl- 
edge of mankind, that produces the sneering 
slur upon human virtue, or the carping sus- 
picion of motives and purposes, but rather a 
shallow and conceited assumption that has 
its root in ignorance. 

Nothing saps the principle of virtue more 
effectually than suspicion. The child who is 
always watched, and never trusted, will surely 
learn to be deceitful; the workman who is 
always blamed and depreciated, will never 
do his best; the affection that is continually 
doubted will inevitably cool. Encourage- 
ment, faith and confidence are inspirers of 
excellence; they keep up the courage, give 
strength for effort and power to overcome ob- 
stacles; but the dark and unwholesome at- 
mosphere of suspicion and distrust chokes all 
the germs of goodness and dries up the springs 
of well-doing. Much of the way in which 
men and women develop depends upon the 
opinion held of them by others. It is easier 
and more natural to strive to fulfill hopeful 
expectations than to overcome detraction and 
live down criticism. The cheering word, the 
cordial grasp, the hearty assurance of respect 
and confidence, and promise of help, have 
rescued many a wavering soul, trembling on 
the verge of a moral precipice, when the 
pointed finger of suspicion and. incredulity 
would have sufficed to push them over. 
Besides its direct influence upon character, 
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suspicion is a most contagious disorder. It 
is wonderful with what rapidity a bad report 
will spread, gathering something new from 
every tongue that carries it. A reputation, 
once soiled by the breath of calumny, quickly 
becomes defaced and ruined by a hundred 
stains. Suspicion, however feeble at first, 
grows bold and strong by being cherished, 
and soon develops into scandal and gossip, 
which rush in a resistless torrent, desolating — 
many a happy hearthstone, and quenching 
many a tiny spark of love and goodness. He 
who is constantly imagining and 
evil, becomes closely connected with it. 
thoughts are ever forming our characters, and 
whatever they are most absorbed in will tinge 
our lives. 
of others, who dwells upon their follies, and 
contemplates their worst side rather than their 
best, cannot fail to retrograde himself. Be- 
side this, if he has conjectured and foretold 
evil, he is somewhat committed to it, and can 
hardly avoid feeling pleasure when his sur- 
mises prove correct, and disappointment when 
they are mistaken. Thus, he puts himself 
on the side of evil, as it were, forming a sort 
of compact with it, and insensibly absorbing 
it into his very nature. 


redicting 
Our 


e who meditates on the failings 


On the other hand, the frank, candid, un- 


suspecting man, whose thoughts love to dwell 
in the pure air of virtue, who marks with 


pleasure the good points of his fellow-memi, 


and prefers rather to cherish their excellen- 
cies than to deplore their faults, is constantly 


improving himself and blessing others. He 
separates himself from the evil and allies 
himself with the good ; he fans every spark 
of virtue into a living flame, and quenches 
sin and wrong by dooming them to silence 
and darkness. He loves his friends without 
doubting them or demanding continual proofs 
of their affection; he educates the young by 
exhibiting the beauty of goodness, rather 
than the deformity of evil ; he encourages the 
feeble and desponding by his hearty confidence, 
he infuses courage and hope by his very pres- 
ence. Who would not rather breathe such 
an influence through life, and leave such a 
memory behind, even though he be some- 
times deceived and disappointed, than to pur- 
chase a fancied security against all mankind 
by building up around him a wall of suspicion 
and distrust ?—Public Ledger. 


AS CRAPS€ 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I am favored ia having many choice friends 
as correspondents, and their salrtations are 
often as “ the oil and the wine.” 

Sometimes, too, they are informatory as to 
the faring of the brethren in different parts 


—— 
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of the heritage; therefore, I not unfrequently 
feel like offering extracts for your “Scrap” 
column. One just received says: “Our 
Quarterly Meeting held at Buckingham, was 
a favored season. We had several visitors 
whose company and labors were very accept- 
able. I felt it a great favor to have strength 
given me to make the journey and to perform 
the little service I found in my way, and re- 
turned home with sweet peace of mind. At- 
tended our meeting yesterday in silent medi- 


tation. A few words were spoken by one 
Friend. We do not always have the best 


meetings when the most words are spoken.” 

It is good to meet together for social wor- 
ship, and still better is it when we can feel 
that we are gathered as with one accord in 
one place, sitting under those inward minis- 
trations which are spirit and life. When this is 
our condition we do not often go away unre- 
freshed. We may not always receive just 
that which, we think, we need, but I believe a 
true spiritual exercise never fails to receive a 
full return of blessing from Him who, infi- 
nite in wisdom sees not as man sees. Indeed, 
the earnest effort to call home the wandering 
thoughts and centre them upon an ever 
— Helper, even though that effort may 

only partially successful, will in itself, 
bring a blessing by introducing our spirits 
into this labor. The promise is sure, “he 
that laboreth receiveth wages.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 24, 1876. 





No Reports from New York and Genesee 
Yearly Meetings have been received, which 
will account for the absence of any informa- 
tion in regard to them to those who may 
have felt an interest in their proceedings. 





MANCHESTER FRIENDS.—Most of our read- 
ers are perhaps aware that a few years ago a 
small number of members of the Society of 
Friends, in Manchester, England, resigned 
their membership in the Society, in conse- 
quence of the disownment of one with whom 
they were in sympathy ; the grounds of which 
disownment (alleged unsoundness of belief) 
they regarded as subversive of the rights of 
individual conscience. 

These few Friends continue to hold a meet- 
ing in Memorial Hall, Manchester. 

Our friend T. H. Speakman, on a recent 
visit made with his wife to England, attended 
their meeting while in Manchester, and was 
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the recipient of their kind hospitality. Qp 
his return, his mind beeame concerned that 
they should not, while withdrawing from 
body with which they could not unite, aban. 
don any custom or usage which had been 


found from experience to be good and whole — 
some, or important to their continuance asan | 


organized body. He, therefore, sent them an 
address, which, with the reply to it, he desires 
may be published in our paper. 

Believing that such of our readers as felt 
an interest at the time in these seceding 
Friends, would like to know what is their 
real position, we have been induced to com- 
ply with the request of our friend. 








DIED. 


BUCK.—On First-day, 21st of Fifth month 1876, 
John Buck, in his 83d year; an esteemed Elder of 
West Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

CHILD.—On the 18th, inst., John Child, in the 87th 
year of his age; a member of Darby Monthly 
Meeting. 


TREADWELL.—At her residence, Potter’s Hol- 
low, Albany co., New York, Sixth month 6th, 1876, 
Judith, widow of Stephen Treadwell, in the 87th 
year of her age. 

WEBSTER.—At her residence, Plainfield, New 
Jersey, Fourth month 26th, 1876, Amy Webster, in 
the 92d year of her age. 
een 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOUR IN LOWER EGYPT, 

PALESTINE AND SYBRIA.. 
No. 12. 


Fourth mo. 10th.—Our last day of the 
Palestine and Syrian tour, and a very labori- 
ous one. We could not start very early on 
account of the continual showers. In about 
an hour we fell in with the great road from 
Damascus to Beyrout, which is a fine work 
of French engineering, and is admirably 
kept up, the water courses and chasms nicely 
bridged over, etc. It mounts and crosses 
the Lebanon range in a series of fine curves 
and zigzags. Three parts up we entered the 
clouds and were above the snow line. Then 
it began to rain, turning to sleet, snow and 
hail, violently driven by the gusts out of the 
mountain gorges, and piercing cold. We 
were drenched in a moment, spite of the so- 
called water-proofs, and even the horses 
winced and turned round against the wind. 
The mountain reaches seemed interminable. 
At last the summit was gained and turned. 
Some of the party bad ridden on, but E. was 
well nigh exhausted with cramp and cold 
when, with the help of her horse being led, 
for she was no longer able to guide it or even 
to hold the reigns, we reached one of the 
roadside buildings, provided at intervals for 
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shelter, where we found most of our compan- | to ourselves, next to theirs, which was a very 


ions crowded and, an uncomfortable last 
lunch. The rest had ridden on, the road 
being, otherwise, quite good and plain the 
whole of the way to Beyrout. Again we 
started; again pelting, bitter rain. E. could 
no longer sit the pony, from sheer cold, wet 
and numbness. One of the gentlemen was 
in the same predicament, so we all got off 
and walked, leading the horses. The descent 
was easy, the rain ceased and the sun parti- 
ally came out. One of the muleteers, who 
had returned to seek us, took the horses, 
and my arm was liberated for E., the genile- 
men had remounted and ridden on. The 
views down were wonderfully fine, if we 
could have enjoyed them, and Beyrout was 
pointed out at a great distance. E. was 
afraid to mount again until all the down 
hill was accomplished, and we were near the 
town. We were the last to reach the hotel, 
not before dusk, and found things comforta.- 
bly arranged, which was everything. 

Fourth mo. 11—A day’s complete rest 
and quiet, after the extreme fatigue and ex- 
haustion of yesterday, has set all right, ex- 
cept some remaining stiffness in limbs, etc. 
There were thundering and lightning after 
we arrived, and through the night. We 
thought of our friends of the other party, 
still camped out. Three of them have ar- 
rived, by diligence, from Damascus, who did 
not like to face the Baalbec detour, one, a 
lady, having been greatly indisposed. To 
be comfortably located again, in a good 
hotel, is a very agreeable change from the 
last day’s experience ; for the ladies especi- 
ally—and, indeed, to some of the gentlemen, 
who are about ‘“‘done up.” We rest at this 
beautiful locality two days. 

Fourth mo. 12.—This morning has broken 
splendidly, and the great mountains through 
which we descended are clear, but covered 
with a fresh fall of snow. I posted a whole 
batch of letters, several brought on from 
Damascus, and bringing us down to this 
bright city, 14 in all, making ourselves of 
wonderful importance to the very civil and 
obliging officials at the office. I do not think 
any others of our party have kept up the 
home communications as we have. M. E. 
thought I had depicted the severity of the 
last day’s march in too strong colora. It was 
not so. She did not know much about E.’s 
and my ordeal on the mountain, and we 
were very glad it was so, for she could in no 
way have helped us. She and Mr. E. had 
gallantly and bravely ridden on through the 
storms with some others of the more forward 
riders, and had arrived some hours before we 
could. ‘I'hey were enabled to get matters all 
settled and arranged for us, including a room 





great comfort. The distance, we find, was 
33 to 35 English miles, which they rode, 
through the pitiless storm, without rest or 
dismounting. 

The whole distance we have ridden, and 
over such roads and tracts as I should think 
are nowhere else in the civilized world, is 
estimated at over 400 miles. The “chair” 
has stood all the racket, almost unimpaired, 
and is set up everywhere on arrival in a very 
few minutes, it has proved invaluable, and 
has been much admired. Weare now joined 
by the other party, who had a splendid pas- 
sage over the Lebanon, of which we are very 
glad, to make up, in some degree, for their 
uncomfortable location in the previous bad 
weather. We are gled, too, now, to have 
had this last experience, because it shows 
what it would have been, had it overtaken us 
at almost any previous point. 

Our hearts expand with the renewed feel- 
ing of gratitude for the blessing of preserva- 
tion throughout this wonderful journey, for 
the thought that was put into our hearts, for 
the courage and faith to put it into execution, 
for the means of its accomplishment, for the 
compapionship and agreeable associations, 
and for the rich harvest of fruits and food 
for sustenance, and for future rumination and 
reflection, far greater, I believe, than we can 
at present in any way realize, which we feel 
we have had the full, and free, and yet rare, 
and may we not say truly exalted privilege 
of gathering. Beyrout was first sighted 
through a gap in the mountains, some fifteen 
or more miles off, far, far down below. At 
various long reaches it was seen again and 
again more distinctly. The white houses 
came out against the thrown-up horizon of 
the clear blue sea, then the line of shore and 
surf beating against it, and shipping, and 
shadows of clouds, like islands on the ocean, 
sometimes dimly on account of the scudding 
storms, then light and clear in the sudden 
sunshine. The scenery that opened in the 
descent was grand and beautiful, great masses 
of green, cultivated mountains unfolding 
their varied forms, and revealing their deep 
gorges and. romantic ravines; but we were 
too wearied and anxious fully to observe and 
enjoy it. Our friends H. and E. N. say it is 
a inferior to the first grand views of the 
wonderful kaleidoscope plain of the Bakah, 
framed in by the whole range of the Leba- 
non, as seen from Anti-Libanus, aud that not 
in interest, but sublimity. It was long, ver 
long, or seemed so, before we made muc 
practical gain on Beyrout—but there it was, 
occupying a considerable ridge of ground, 
with orchards planted and decked with sum- 
mer houses, plainly before us. The villages 
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and distinct houses visibly improved. A 
dense grove of pines on either side of the 
road, tall palms and fine locust trees, exten- 
sive plantations of mulberriesy not our 
species, but bearing very thick foliage, grown 
solely for their leaves, which were being 
gathered by men and women into baskets ; 
houses thicken, and we enter the town, wind 
about until it seemed as if we were going 


i | “nowhere,” and reach the hotel, close to 


the shore, at last, most heartily welcomed by 
all our friends. J. R. kindly in waiting to 
dismount E. from off her long led but docile 
pony, and carried her through passages, etc., 
to her welcome apartment. Yesterday, being 
First-day, we spent very retiredly, trying to 
recover, only taking a short walk out in the 
afternoon. We were glad to find the port- 
manteau, etc., forwarded from Alexandria, 
all mght; but in consequence of the badness 
of the weather, on Seventh-day, the muleteers 
and baggage did not arrive till about noon 
the following day, which proved an inconve- 
nience to some us. The small balcony, at 
the end of the saloon of our hotel, commands 
an enchanting view of the harbor, the clear 
blue waters gamboling over scattered rocks, 
and the magnificent boundary of the vast 
Lebanon ranges, all the lower spurs, thickly 
dotted with little villages, and rich with 
plantations; while the loftier peaks, among 
which we had descended, reared their giant 
forms into the clouds, evidently covered with 
a fresh fall of snow, extending lower down 
the sides of the mountain than previously. 
The hotel not being large enough for the 
occasional pressure “in the season,” which is 
just now, there are various miscellaneous 
sleeping addenda. 

We were located in one of these, most 
oddly approached through a labyrinth of 
flower garden, orange and lemon trees, pas- 
sages, drying ground, washing department 
and rubbish, out of which we ascended, by a 
steep flight of stone steps, and then found 
ourselves in an airy ante-room, furnished 
with long lounge or sofa and a piano, out ef 


which our chamber opened. Being so retired | ] 


and as it were a little colony to ourselves, 
we liked it much better than the grander 
part of the hotel. The hotel is kept by one 
of our dragomen, Timoleon’s father; so 
Timoleon came out quite grand here, as 
likewise several other of our staff, who be- 
longed to the inn when not otherwise em 
ployed. It was curious and amusing, as we 
entered the town (other attendants having 
turned back to meet us), to witness their 
greetings with their friends and acquaint- 
ances (who came out of their houses to meet 
them), leaping off their mules and hugging 
and kissing in the open street. The order of 
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the hotel for visitors is a first breakfast at 8 
of plain tea and coffee, bread and butter and 
eggs. Real breakfast at 12, thoroughly sub. 
stantial, two or three courses, fruits, ete, ; 
dinner at half-past six, the usual variety and 
abundance. But the service at this hotel jg 
not so good as we have had before, or in 
camp. 

Except oranges, the fruits supplied are ve 
inferior to what we have in England, wal. 
nuts, dates, almonds and raisins, figs, etc., as 
if all the best were exported ; bananas fre. 
quently, and olives in abundance. 

On hearing there were “ Friends” in T, 
C.’s party, Mrs. Thompson and her sister 
came to call upon us. We have pretty 
thoroughly visited her schools. They con- 
sist of a handsome suite of new buildings, in 
the upper part of the town. About seventy 
girls and young women boarders, many of 
them, and of those in daily attendance, be- 
long to the superior classes, especially*Jew- 
esses. The whole number of children in the 
affiliated schools, scattered throughout the 
Lebanon and the rest of Syria, is upwards of 
one thousand one hundred. Very different 
to many popular efforts, the feeling and at- 
mosphere about the whole establishment is 
admirable. I know of no class in any En- 
glish school who could answer questions on a 
chapter which was read of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and in European geography, etc., 
with more precision and intelligence than 
those girls. They sang English and Arabic 
(and in parts) with peculiar and touching 
sweetness and propriety. We could not but 
be extremely interested with the example of 
order and cleanliness, and the religious influ- 
ences, of which every one of these girls 
might become a fresh centre. Only the 
ladies could be allowed to see the Mahometan 
grown up girls, the prejudice of the veil not 
being got ovér by them. There is an excel- 
lent infant school, boys’ school, school for 
the blind and school for cripples. 

Mentor Mott, to whom we had a letter of 
introduction, is Mrs. Thompson’s brother-in- 
aw. He is especially interested in the two 
latter schools. We saw the Austrian Lloyd 
steamer “Saturno” steam majestically into 
the harbor, and after it came to anchor 
watched the eager boats landing their passen- 
gers, and tried to distinguish Eli and Sybil 
Jones, etc, but in vain. We should much 
like to have fallen in with them once, at 
least, and especially here; Mrs. T. was 
quite expecting them, but we find they have 
proceeded to Jerusalem first. We have 
scarcely done justice to Beyrout itself, and 
should have liked to see more of the schools. 
I cannot speak in too high terms of the im- 
pressions made by the visits to Mrs. T.’s, 
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truly a model in its general arrangements 
and bearing, and the very nice atmosphere 
that prevailed throughout most commenda- 
ble. The town is, by far, the most thriving 
we have seen in Syria. Many of the houses 
are large and elegant, and there are several 
handsome public buildings; but there is the 
usual irregularity in the streets, and some of 
the older parts, particularly by the water 
side, crowded, narrow and dirty. The situa- 
tion is charming, and the environs, with the 
rich gardens, a little later in the season, 
must be beautiful. I am sorry we had not 
time (nor energy) to investigate more fully, 
but it was very hot, the walking about very 
fatiguing, and we had not nearly recruited. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


No. 4. 
KANSAS AND COLORADO. 


One of the pleasantest surprises that awaits 
the wanderer in the Centennial labyrinth, is 
to he found in the unpretentious wooden 
building which the State of Kansas and the 
Territory of Colorado have prepared for the 
exhibition of their productions. It is in the 
form of a Greek cross, and its exterior gives 
no adequate promise of the satisfaction the 
visitor will have who devotes a leisure hour 
to this fair, new State of prairie and of flood, 
and its sister mountain-land, which holds 
uncounted treasure in its rocky strongholds. 

Like Egypt, the oldest nation, these new- 
born children of the West have no very con- 
siderable manufactures nor elegant works of 
art to offer; but they do better—they display 
the good gifts which Nature bountifully be- 
stows on all the sons of men who seek refuge 
on the banks of their mighty rivers under the 
shadow of the forests, or who may choose to 
nestle, like the meadow larks, amid the rich 
grasses of their prairies. 

Colorado reveals the secret of the mysteri- 
ous mountain realm, and we may choose 
which exhibit shall first engage the atten- 
tion. 

Kansas is first in the line of travel, and is 
entitled to the earliest visit. In cases on 
each side of the front entrance are ranged the 
minerals of the State, while the birds occupy 
six spacious cabinets, so placed as to give 
ample opportunity to get a glimpse at the 
feathered creatures which precede the Anglo- 
Saxon in the land. I think the ornithologist 
must be pleased with the arrangement, the 
style of mounting and the number of speci- 
mens displayed; but those who delight to 
criticise might say, in regard to the quad- 
rupeds and the insects, that the meagreness 
of the show denotes its incompleteness. 
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A bronze fountain of three basins, the gift 


of the ladies of Topeka, occupies the center 
of the building, and sends forth a cooling 
freshness most grateful to the weary, while 
lounges and chairs stand hospitably around 
to tempt the luxurious. 
and thus become the guest of the State, while 
a friendly Western lady, who announces her- 
self as having been a resident of Kansas, 
takes the chair beside me, and volunteers 
much information concerning the land and 
the 
of the fountain, she tells me how she moved, 
in the early days, from Harrisburg, Pa., and 
found a new home in Independence, Kansas. 
With much spirit she describes her efforts and 
triumphs in the happy work of creating a 


I take one of these, 


people. As I listen to the rain-like music 


home of taste and comfort in a country where 
there were no cabinet-makers nor upholster- 
ers, and I listen with much interest to the 
details in regard to the creation of lounges, 
center-tables, chairs and wardrobes, out of 
the materials which the pioneer colony could 
procure. 

“A fter I had contrived most other articles,” 
said she, “I found we had urgent need of a 
wardrobe, and so procured a heavy board 
from the saw-mill, had a hole bored in each 
end, in which we fixed stout upright posts, 
and from cross pieces, firmly nailed on the 
top of these, we extended poles from end to 
end, and my dresses found a convenient abid- 
ing place; over the whole I threw a linen 
sheet, and then by looping and draping, found 
my wardrobe all that a pioneer need want.” 

With enthusiasm, she told me of the rich- 
ness of the virgin soil, in which every seed 
planted prospered, of the rich flowers that 
made their gardens a delight, and of the 
fruits which speedily rewarded the careful 
agriculturist. 

I inquire if her experience wasof the bloody 
days of border warfare. “ Yes,” she answers 
sadly, and then falls into thoughtful silence. 

Just beside me is a case containing cocoons 
of varied tints, and a quantity of velvet rib- 
bon, to which is attached a label announcing 
it to be of genuine Kansas manufacture. 
One of the gentlemen in attendance, seein 
my interest in this display, comes up an 
overwhelms me with information concerning 
the energetic and industrious Frenchman, 
E. V. Boissiere, who, a few years ago, intro- 
duced the silk culture in the new State, and 
of the colony of French Catholics who have 
found a home and congenial occupation 
among the mulberry groves of Southern 
Kansas. He deprecates the meagreness of 
the display, but promises that more manu- 
factured goods are forthcoming. The mul- 
berry trees prosper, he assures me, and the 
people are becoming more and more interested 
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tn rearing the worms, so that the enthusiastic 
Frenchman professes to believe that he will 
be able to rival the producers of his native 
Jand. 

My attention was next called to the array 
of sections of the different trees of Kansas, 
which display varied tints and a susceptibili- 
ty to fine polish. They are arranged with 
taste in a conspicuous position, and would 
give an idea of great wealth of forests, but I 
was assured that many of these have been 
planted upon the rich treeless plains by the 
settlers, and have already attained this re- 
spectable size. 

Specimen cubes of fine building stone are 
also shown, to inform the inquiring that they 
need not depend on the trees for building 
materials; and we are also eagerly. assured 
that the State has a good supply of coal, 
which will furnish fuel for manufacturing, 
locomotive and heating purposes. 

But most important and most conspicuous 
ef all is the display of the cereals of the 
State. The whole plant has been brought in 
quantities, and artistically used for the decora- 
tion of the ample walls of the building. The 
maize, which seems to me of prodigious size, 
both of stalk and ear, my informant tells me, 
is the result of the fourth planting ; three times 
fast summer, their fields having been stripped 
by the grasshopper. 

In the center of the end of the building, 


opposite the entrance, is a round window of 


stained glass, painted to represent the great 
seal of the State, and around it in close array 
is a ring of golden ears, not unlike Mosaic 
work. Snowy bands of cotton and ripened 
stalks of wheat radiate from this central 
luminary, while beneath it is a large map of 
the State, bearing, like a regal coronal, the 
fruits and esculent roots of the land upon its 
upper border. 

Buffalo heads, at suitable intervals, are so 
arranged as to look down from the border of 
the corn garlanded walls upon the cheerful 
scene below, and they form no mean element 
of decoration ; but to lovers of Nature in her 
free wildness, they have a sad significance— 
epeaking of the passing away of one element 
of life and of one form of happiness, to make 
way for another. They are a reminder of 
the wronged and vanishing Indian race, who 
so lately held undisputed sway over the 
flowery prairie lands of Kansas. If the young 
State had added to her exhibit a veritable 
Indian lodge, and peopled it with a family of 
veritable aborigines, living, as far as possible, 
according to their wont, it would have been 
an object of exceeding interest to our visitors 
from beyond the seas; but there is no re- 
minder of the poor red man here. 

Suspended from the center of the building, 
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just over the spray of the fountain, is a 


v 

fair semblance of the cracked Liberty Bell 
made of wheat and barley straw, with the 
heads of ripened grain yet attached. A dark 
grass, covered with fruitage, simulates the 
crack, while a huge calabash (more elegant] j 
gourd) suspended by a long, slender plant of 


the same nature, forms the clapper. So here _ 


we have an evidence of loyal national feeling | 
from our young sister of the West. 

Among the insects, my attention is called to 
the devastating grasshopper, or Rocky Moun- 
tain locust, as it is labeled, of which the peo- 
ple of the Western lands have such dreary 
memories. The friendly son of Kansas who 
has assisted my investigaticns, assures me, 
however, that no disaster permanently de. 
presses the elastic energies of his fellow-citi- 


zens ; they fall but to rise again, and learn 


wisdom by experience. Perhaps the true 
policy for Kansas is to seek to introduce the 
various manufacturing industries at as early 
a day as possible, in order that the people 
may not have to depend alone upon the pro- 
duce of the soil for subsistance. From their 
situation I should suppose they would often 
be troubled with scarcity of rain, and that 
even their rich and boundless fields must be 
somewhat precarious in their yield. 

Curious oval masses of a dried grass-like 


plant, about three feet in diameter, suspended — 
by a central stem, are a noticeable feature of 
the decoration of the Kansas building, and I © 


inquire their significance. “That,” said my 
informant, “is the tumble-weed, which in 
autumn gets ripe and dry, is broken from its 
root by the wind, and goes careering wildly 
over the country. It is a real nuisance, some- 
times accumulating to such an extent in roads 
and narrow lanes as to make them impass- 
able, and we hardly know what to do with 
it.” 

So this practical and trnthful people bring 
us not only their good things to display the 
capabilities and resources of their State, but 
they present also the pests and the obstacles 
which trouble the pathway of the farmer in 
Kansas; and, remembering the great trials 
through which the brave, young State has 
passed unscathed, it will be safe to infer 
that remedies, or limitations at least, will be 
found for every evil which now besets her, or 
which is yet to be developed. 

One arm of the cruciform edifice is de- 
voted to the Colorado display, and I venture 
to predict that the exhibit of the rich masses 
of gold and silver quartz, the beautiful paint- 
ing by F. De Bourg Richards, depicting the 
sunset glory of a mountain view on a canon 
of the Colorado river, and the spirited array 
of the wild creatures of that far land, ranged 
upon a dark mass of seemingly rugged crags, 
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down which flows a murmuring rill, will give 
unalloyed. pleasure to the many thousands Thy golden harvests flowing out of sight, 


who look ip upon the novel scene. Thy nestled homes and sun-illumined towers ? 
A bright, active little woman, with a fine, | Gazing upon the sunset’s high-heaped gold, 


clear eye, betokening energy and intellect, is} Its crags of opal and of crysolite, 

busy perfecting the details of this piece of| Its deeps on deeps of glory that unfold 
Rocky Mountain scenery, and she is intro- — rn 

on? as “ Mrs. Maxwell, the Colorado | whence but a fat i it seems to heaven, 
up : Sometimes a glimpse is given 

She takes time to speak pleasantly in an-| Of thy name sumsens outa thy more unstinted 
swer to our salutation, and in reply to in- blisses.” S. R. 
quiries, admits that this interesting collection 
of animals is indeed the spoil of her rifle, and 
that they were all mounted by herself. On the 
loftiest spot stands the Rocky Mountain goat 
with his broad horns, and at proper distances, 
in varied and expressive attitudes, are crea- 
tures great and small, varying in size from 
the huge buffalo to the little squirrel. The 
mother deer licks her little one, the fierce 
eagle deposits the victim on the lofty moun- 
tain altar, the buffalo grazes peacefully, or 
looks round with innocent stupidity, the rat 
crouches at the entrance of the dark grotto, 
the prairie dog, with his companion owl and 
rattlesnake, these modern mound-dwellers, 
stands or sits erect at the entrance of his 
dwelling, and takes a survey of the situation, 
and the laborious beaver, with his trowel-like 
tail and his rodent teeth, seems to be just 
completing the task of gnawing off the stem 
of a tree, perhaps two feet in diameter. 

The huntress is busy amid her trophies, 
fixing living plants, ferns and grasses among 
the mimic rocks, and preparing the basin for 
a miniature lake, which shall reflect the syl- 
van scene. The whole work seemed to me 
to indicate skill, industry and artistic faculty 
such as few persons can justly claim. 

In the reading-room, which occupies one 
of the outward angles of the building, are 
files of Western papers for the edification of 
those who wish to vary their exercises with a 
little reading. In a conspicuous position 
hangs a humorous painting, intended to give 
a hint of the abundance of Kansas. In the 
foreground is a vast pumpkin, with a door 
cut in one side, which makes it a convenient 

ig-stye, and little further back is a cow of 
indolent breadth, to show what is likely to be 
the effect of the rich pastures of the fertile 
plains. An apple-tree hard by threatens the 
passer with serious consequences if he hap 
pens to be underneath when that red apple 
on high obeys the impulse of gravity, and a 
shower of more than tropical fury is descend- 
ing upon the land, which may account for its 
exuberant productiveness. 

I turn away from the place, feeling that 
these new States planted at the feet and 
among the crags of the ancient hills are in- 
deed a land of hope. 


“Q! Land of Promise, from what Pisgah’s height 
Can I behold thy stretch of peaceful bowers, 
























FOR THE YOUNG. 


AN EVENING CALL, 


One cold evening we set out to see the boys 
in the Newsboys’ Lodging house. We ar- 
rived just too late for the evening school; but 
I was quite resigned to that because I could 
see schools anywhere, but not a hundred and 
eighty independent business boys, “taking 
their ease at their inn.” 

All around the great hall were rows of little 
cupboards, and it was a fine sight to see a boy 
come in, pay six cents for his lodgings, put 
his surplus funds into the savings bank, reg- 
ister his name, receive his key, and leisurely 
deposit his cap, jacket and shoes (if he 
possessed any of these articles) in his own 
private cupboard. One lad had nothing but 
an old cap, yet he laid it away and jeoiel it 
up with such an air of satisfaction and im- 
portance that it did one good to see him. 

Some were reading, and the master told us 
that they would read half the night if he 
would let them, so eager were they for amuse- 
ment or information. Some were talking over 
the affairs of the day, lounging in easy atti- 
tudes on the benches, with avlpemiiad bare 
feet, and smooth heads which seemed to be 
prepared for morning, to save time, for we 
were told that many were up and away by 
five o’clock, to sell early papers on trains and 
boats. 

Shirts and trowsers, more or less tidy, were 
the prevailing costume, and the free and easy 
manners of the young gentlemen were amus- 
ing to watch. But, on the whole, they be- 
haved wonderfully well. And it was very 
comforting to see so many lads safe and warm 
and clean, and happy in this home, instead of 
being left out in the streets to sin and suffer, 
uncared for just when most needing care. 

One little chap of six was trotting about 
among the larger boys, as busy as a bee with 
his small affairs; and when we asked about 
him, we were told something that made him a 
very interesting Patsey, to me, at least. 

It seems that the parents.were dead, and 
this child and a nine-year-old brother were 
left alone in the world. One would have 
thought two such babies had no refuge but an 
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orphan asylum; but brother Pete preferred 
to support the family himself, and did so, 
with the help of this newsboys’ friend. Actu- 
ally, little nine-year-old took care of his 
brother, buying or begging his clothes, paying 
for his bed and food, and getting on bravely 
with business meantime. I longed to see this 
small hero, but he had not yet come in, being 
one of the boys who sells late papers. 

The idea of this child knocking about at 
night in the busiest places, and coming in 
tired out to pay for “self and family,” like 
a little man, was so comic and so pathetic 
that it quite haunted me for days afterwards, 
and I longed to see and know both the boys, 
and learn how they turn out in the years to 
come. 

Patsey was called up to see us, and though 
he had seemed a lively mite when left to his 
own devices, he was as meek as a mouse when 
he stood before us in a tidy, blue shirt and 
trowsers that had evidently been “ built” for 
alarger man. His little face was scrubbed 
till it shone, and his yellow hair stood atraight 
up in an independent sort of a way, while a 
pair of quick, blue eyes peeped at us with the 
sidelong glance of one nsed to looking out for 
squalls and dodging blows. 

If I had not thought it would look senti- 
mental, I should have liked to take him up 
and have a good chat with him, to find out 
how things seemed to such a lonely creature. 
I fancy his views of life would not have been 
very extensive, but eminently practical and 
cheerful, for Patsey evidently appreciated his 
present well-being and had no fears for his 
future, no doubts of brother Pete’s entire 
ability to steer their boat into some safe 
harbor. 

Bon voyage, brave little brothers, and thank 
God that you have so soon found one of the 
blessed schoolships, whence you can set sail 
by-and-by for the long voyage, with the mem- 
ory of past kindness warm at your hearts, and 
the white flag of the Children’s Aid Society 
flying from the masthead. 

Up stairs we saw the dormitories, with the 
long rows of neat beds in tiers of two; and 
the vision of one hundred and eighty boys 
snugly tucked up there was so delightful and 
amazing that I could not realize it as a sober 
fact. The other vision of a hundred and 
eighty boys, all enjoying a general scrimmage, 
was even more delightful, and that I could 
realize fully. 

When I asked our conductor by what magic 
he got this brigade of boys into their beds and 
kept them there, he laughed, and said: 

“You see, ma’am, the poor chaps are so 
tired after being out at work all day that they 
are glad to keep still when night comes. 
Now and then new boys try te get up a 
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breeze, but we have a watchman, and jy 
— them quiet.” 
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w I should like to be that watchman, fg | prevaded 
a time, at least, and see these “ poor chapg”} being the 
peacefully asleep under the blue coverlets, jp} this hou! 
any should lie awake with a pain or a trou delight ft 


to ease it if I could, and say the word, or giyg} failed ; | 

















the soothing pat that strengthens weak wil} ply fort 
and conquers temptation by the thought thy} 1 was 
‘somebody cares.” To tuck up the little and goo 
and give a good-night kiss if they wanted j ted ti 
trying to keep soft the hearts that often were Cel 
so hard or hungry for the lack of love. jn manL 

But I fancy there is a special angel cent pf erally t 
keep guard over these motherless boys, elgy # capab 


how is it that they do so well, and often com pleased 
back from Western homes to thank thom One 
who helped them, and to go and do likewise, } glowere 
The gymnasium must be a lively plag} us, and 
when the lads are there; for even hard work§ inferred 













does not exhaust all their energies, it s not bee 
and they give vent to their buoyant spiriyy the imt 
before bed-time by swarming up and do ny V 
ladders, turning somersaults, and! swinging mf Dlackix 
high that the ceilings would suffer if boa Ano! 
full of nail-points were not put up to restrain} ouy of 
their soaring ambition. whiski 











Down stairs we saw the dining-room with} ™y clo 
tables all set out ready for morning. Some off such & 
the well-to-do fellows decline the breakfag} walk, | 
of tea and bread and syrup here provid The 
and go away to feast sumptuously on coffegg that | 
and cakes. These dissipated youths alagy very f 
clamor at times to have their banks opened 8ti08 | 
before the month is out, even offer to pay forg 8TOUP 














the favor, so that they may waste their subg #fterw 
stance in riotous living—go to the theatre} 1 t 
have a supper, and then for a time sleep inj under 
the street and live as they can. = © 

Once a month the bank is opened and the} Will o 
boys can take their money to use as they like, le 
Some spend it, some hand it over to the} 8° 28 








proper persons who invest it for them, so that} ™é® ! 
when they get homes they have something of} le, 8 
their own for an outfit. — 
A prize is sametimes offered’to the lad who | 5#0g 
saves up the most in a month. As we were} Com 
told this standing by the wide, low table, full Tr 
of slits, each numbered and leading to a small 
safety vault below, a boy came in and dropped | ™*® 
a handful of pennies down the hole belonging at 
to him. va 



















“How much have you got this month?” a 


asked my friend. mig! 
“‘ Fourteen dollars, sir.” we 
And this boy walked off with the air of a = 


millionaire. oo 

This arrangement encourages industry and re b 
economy, yet leaves the lad quite indepen- ao 
dent, and that suits the masculine mind, how- z 


ever young or ignorant. 
One feature of the establishmeut was pecu- | b 
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jiarly interesting to me, and that was the 
charming variety of cats and kittens that 
revaded the lower regions. Boys and cats 
ioe the pets dearest to my heart, I felt that 
} this house, so rich in both, would be a truly 
delightful retreat when other hopes and labors 
failed ; and if a matron is allowed, I shall ap- 
ply for-the place in a few years. 

I was struck with the decent appearance 
and good behavior of the boys, for I had ex- 

ted to see a somewhat disorderly set. They 
were certainly not well dressed, nor polished 
jn manners, but looked intelligent, were gen- 
erally tidy and minded their own affairs, in 
a capable sort of a way that both amused and 
leased me. 

One big fellow, with a very dirty face, 
glowered at us as if he decidedly objected to 
us, and considered our call impertinent. I 
inferred from his manner that “shines” had 
not been plentiful that day, and nothing but 
the immediate offer of the boots of the com- 
pany would brighten the cloud-gloom and 
blacking that obscured his countenance. 

Another boy agreeably relieved the monot- 
ony of general virtue which prevailed by 
whisking a newspaper over his shoulders like 
my cloak, and dancing behind our backs with 
such a comical imitation of the tall woman’s 
walk, that I was immensely tickled. 

The rapidity with which he retired behind 
that paper wren I caught him at it was so 
very funny that we all laughed together, and 
gtins kept breaking out on the faces of that 
group of boys every time I met their eyes 
afterward. 

I trust they felt that a kindred soul lived 
under the big cleak; and if that droll fellow 
ever sees this article in any of his papers, he 
will own that the laugh is on my side now. 

I enjoyed my call so much that I mean to 
go again some Sunday, and see how my young 
men appear then. Or on Christmas, if possi- 
ble, and make sure that little Pateey has one 
present, at least, whether he has a sock to 
hang up or not.— Louisa M. Alcott, in Youths’ 
Companion. 


TRUTH INDESTRUCTIBLE.—The fear which 
men have that religious truth will shrink and 
perish in the mutations of affairs is ground- 
less. When we remember that truth is the 
instrument of God, the thought of the Al- 
mighty ; when we consider that by it he gov- 
erns men, as by physical elements he controls 
matter and the whole universe, then to be 
afraid of the progress of truth, and to be 
afraid that it will discoutinue in the world, is 
to be afraid of God’s fidelity. It is to doubt 
the Throne of the Eternal. 


Human life isa constant want and ought 
to be a constant prayer. 
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FEATHERED CENTENARIANS. — A recen 
writer on the subject says: “Among the 
feathered creation, the eagle and raven, the 
swan and parrot, are each centenarians. An 
eagle kept in Vienna died after a confinement 
of one hundred and fourteen years; and on 
an ancient oak in Shelbourne, England, still 
known as the “raven tree,”’ the same pair of 
ravens are believed to have fixed their resi- 
dence for a series of more than ninety years. 
Swans upon the river Thames, about whose 
age there can be no mistake, since they are 
annually nicked by the Vintners’ Company, 
under whose keeping they have been for five 
centuries, have been known to survive one 
hundred and fifty years and more. The 
melody of the dying swan is entirely mytho- 
logical. Upon the approach of death, the 
bird quits the water, sits down upon the banks, 
lays its head upon the ground, expands its 
wings a trifle and expires, uttering no sound. 

The extreme longevity of the parrot is 
equally authentic. In the Zoological Gar- 
dens of London, there is a macaw that was 
admitted to the Tower in the year 1764. At 
Versailles, during the reign of Charles X, 
there was always hanging a cage in the (il- 
de-beeuf which contained a parrot purchased 
by the Regent Orleans for the Duchess de 
Berri. There is not a collection of birds in 
any of the royal aviaries of Europe that has 
not its ancient parrot. The writer purchased 
a gray African parrot in 1856, whose resi- 
dence in Wales was authenticated for seven- 
ty-seven years, The bird, more wonderful for 
variety of speech than for her age, learning 
— and forgetting nothing, accom- 
plished alike in the Welsh tongue and the 
English, born in Africa, living more than 
three-quarters of a century in Europe, and 
dying in America, might have been alive now 
but for heedlessness, In 1867 she had cer- 
tainly approached, if she had not reached and 
passed, her one hundreth year. Upon a 
severely cold night in December of that year, 
she was sent from New York to Washington, 
and perished by the way. She was in perfect 
health, had never known a day of sickness, 
showed no decrepitude, enjoyed life to the 
utmost, demanded no allowances or conces- 
sions on the score of advanced years, and, 
might, but for an exposure to the rigor of an 
unaccustomed climate, have been alive to-day. 


HE woo yields to a morbid and protracted 
self-indulgence in painful emotion is as pure- 
ly selfish as the most inveterate pleasure- 
seeker. Even if his contemplation rest on 
the woes of others, for which he is not re- 
sponsible, it is still selfish, in proportion as 
its excess paralyzes benevolent exertions and 
increases useless distress. 
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RE.IGrousnEss is the opening of the Spirit 
to discern God, to know, love and serve Him. 
It is doing moral duties with a new motive ; 
it is morality inspired. 

It is true that often the little candle throws 
afar its beams; but science tells us that even 
much of the most effective work accomplished 
by the sun is done by rays which never give 
token of light or color. 

Nor new truth only, but new Jife, is the 
word for the hour. The old words and old 
facts will shine with new meanings, if we but 
open our eyes. Nor will the man who loves 
the good be indifferent to the true. The pure 
in heart see; and light is sown for the 
righteous. 


HAppPINEss IN Poverty.—Is it true, as so 
many people assert, that poverty and happi- 
ness cannot be met in intimatecompanionship? 
Is the old saying a correct one, that “ When 
Poverty comes in at the door, Love flies out 
at the window?” There is always some truth, 
as some misrepresentations, in these general- 
ized assertions. People brought upin humble 
life, accustomed to poverty in all its phases, 
and destitute of a feasible reason to hope, at 
any time, for more than a competence, com- 
monly love within their social sphere, and 
enjoy as much felicity as that sphere and their 
knowledge furnish. The children of Poverty 
are content with things of comparatively easy 
attainment. There is little romance about 
their attachments. Theirs is no “love of the 
moth for the star.” It is a something that 
comes down to the practical, not the poetic; 
and as long as Love promises a sympathetic 
nature, an affectionate disposition, sobriety 
and industry, enough to eat and a sufficiency 
to array man and wife in respectable attire, 
the poor are satisfied. They seldom have 
more. Why should they anticipate it? They 
oftener have much less. Their anxiety is to 
avert this, and ‘‘keep the wolf from the 
door.” Hence, it requires but little to reader 
them happy; while those whose lives have 
been passed amid scenes of greater show and 
abundance, and whose anticipations are pro- 
portionately elevated, demand considerably 
more to meet their enlarged views, and become 
wretched when doomed to disappointment. 
Poverty and happiness are not incompatible 
when poverty has been disciplined by self- 
denial, and men’s wants have been taught to 
adapt themselves to surrounding circum- 
stances. The poor who really suffer are those 
who have once “seen better days.” They 
have not been educated to privations, and it 
rasps on their untutored spirits until despair 
ends the picture. 
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LET us preserve our reputation, by pep. 
forming our engagements ; our credit, by fal, 
filling our contracts; and our friends, 
gratitude and kindness ; for we know not hoy 
soon we may again have occasion for all of 
them.—B. Franklin. 
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ITEMS. 

Art the Republican Convention, held last week jg 
Cincinnati, Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, was nom, 
inated as candidate for President of the Unite 
States, and William A. Wheeler, of New York, » 
Vice-President. 


On the 16th inst. the cable Steamer, Dalia, left the 
Thames for South America to lay a cable betwee, 
Valparaiso, La Serena and Caldera, thus completing 
the sub-marine telegraph system of the west coag 
of South America. 


Pror. A. AGassiz has just furnishtd some re 
markable data in regard to the coral limestone found 
at Tilibichi, in Peru, at an elevation of 3,000 fee 
above the sea. Prof. Agassiz advances the ides 
that the Pacific, within comparatively recent timeg, 
extended through gaps in the coast range and made 
an internal sea, which must have stood at a heighj 
of notless than 2,900 feet, and that this sea mua 
have played an important part in the deposition 
the salt and nitrate beds in Peru. The assumptiop 
that the sea must have existed here receives great 
weight when M. Agassiz produces eight species 
Alorchestes (amphipod crustaceans), certainly a salt. 
water genus, in Lake Titicaca, which is at a heig 
of some 12,500 feet.—Lve. Zeleyraph. 


American SirK.—Few people have an idea of th 
remarkable progress made in the United Stat 
within the past few years in the manufacture 
silk. California has proved to be one of the fir 
countries in the world for silk culture in all i 
branches, whether it be to rear the cocoons, hateli 
them out, or to raise a food supply for the worms in 
the process of feeding; and yet nothing like the at- 
tention has been given to the subject here that i 
importance demands. We have had afew earnes 
workers in the cause, and samples of home-made 
silk are exhibited in the show-windows of onr dry 
goods houses which challenge superiority ; but after 
all the industry has been pursued spasmodically in- 
stead of steadily or generally as the conditions so 
greatly favor. We look forward to a time when 
there shall be an awakening to the profits arising 
from this source; in the meantime we refer with 
pride to what has been accomplished in this depart- 
ment here and elsewhere, as we gather the figures 
from the late report of the Silk Association o 
America. This report tells us that the total value of 
silk goods made in this country in 1875 was $27,- 
158,000. In 1870, it was only $12,210,000. The 
product, therefore, has more than doubled in value 
in five years. The same authority states the im- 
ports of foreign silks and silk goods for the year! 
1875 were $24,300,000; so that we manufactured 
more silk that year than we imported During the 
year ending June 30th, 1871, we imported of foreign 
silks $31,068,000, of which. $6,968,000 was of rib- 
bons. In 1875 we imported only $24,300,000, of 
which only $2,984,000 was of ribbons. It would 
seem that idle money seeking employment could 
find no safer or better field of investment than in 
the silk raising business —San Francisco’ News Letter. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 24, 1876. 


FRIENDS TAKE NOTICE! 


SELLING OUT TO CHANGE BUSINESS. 
OFFERING THIS WEEK 

Twilled Cashmere DeBege, 50c, old price 62c. 

Twilled Cashmere DeBege, 45c., old price 56c. 

Twilled Cashmere DeBege, 40c., old price 60 c. 

Double Twisted DeBege, 25 and 31 c. 

Brown Lawns, small figures, 16c. 

Mohairs and Mixed Goods, reduced 10 & 12 ¢., a yd. 

Percales reduced from 25 to 15c. 

1,000 yards very small Green and Blue Plaid Ging- 
ham, 124, formerly 25c. 

2,775 Dress Ginghams, at 16c., formerly 25. 

Great Variety of Dress Patterns, reduced in price. 

We make prices to suit if possible, as we are deter- 
mited to sell out 

All Thibet Shawls, reduced from $1, to $2, in price. 

Silk, Blonde and Book Muslin selling fast. 


SOHN FZ. STOESDS, 
Ss. W. COR. SEVENTH AND ARCH. 
N. B.—Our Gauze Shirts, at 28, 31 and 37c., are 
splendid for hot weather. 


EACH COTTAGE, ATLANTIC CITY, PACIFIC 
Avenue, near West End. Hot and cold sea 
baths; full view of the ocean. Will open Sixth 
month 10th. Terms moderate. 
N. D. ROBERTS. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR RENT. 


HE PROPERTY KNOWN AS THE DOYLES- 
TOWN ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SEMI- 
NARY, will be leased to a suitable party, for school 
purposes, for the school year commencing Septem- 
ber next. It is handsomely located in Doylestown, 
Bucks co., Pa., has ample buildings and grounds, 
Library, Gymnasium, &c., and has had an average of 
over 130 pupils througbout the last three years. 
For particulars apply to T. W. TREGO, 
Sixth mo. 6th, 1876. Doylestown, Bucks co., Pa. 


AA 


Is the largest establishment of the kind in the United 
States, having one Manufactory in New York City, and one 
in Philadelphia. Making their goods of the best materials. 
Send for circulars and samples. 


PENN ROOFING CO., 
107 SOUTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough colle- 
giate education to both sexes, who here pursue the 
same course of study, and receive the same degrees. 


Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. No extra charges. 


For catalogue, giving all particulars as to courses 
of study. Address 


. EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. DELAWARE CO,, PA 
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AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A. K. PARRY, 
No. 612 Spring Garden. Street. 


Summer Gloves in Taffeta and Gauze Lisle. Grenadine 
and Book Muslins, Silk and Cotton 
Blonde for Friends. 


LL. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 South Eleventh Street. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, and a good assortment 
of Lisle Gloves. Grenadine, Silk and Cotton Blondes, Tar- 
letans, Book Muslins and Book Muslin Handkerchiefs. 
Friends’ Caps made to order; also, a good assortment of 
Fine Knit Infant Goods. 


Plain and Shirred Danek. 


Carrie A. Ellison, 
215 West Eighteenth St., N. Y. 


LYDIA A. MURPHEY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, removed from 
716 SPRING GARDEN STREET, to 
$37 FRANELIN STREET, 
Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 


MARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 


BONNET MAKER, 
No. 845 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. F 
Sarah J. Dutton. 


UMMER BOARD IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY—FARM 
House with plenty of shade. Terms moderate. 
For further particulars, apply to 
E. M. LIPPINCOTT, 
Harrisonville, P. O., Gloucester ce., N. J. 


EVE RYTH 4 fw eS Seeds, Implements, Machi- 


nery, and Fertilizers. 
ew Catalogue, 200 Illustra- 
tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


FARM a. B. COHU, 
€ 


197 Warer Sr., N. Y. 


FOR THE 











FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Foraitare Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street.” eS ee | 
I. F. HOPKINS. Carpenters and Builders, 








Manufacturer and Dealer in No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
Fi ne Cab a met War ae, (First Street above Race Street,) 
WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS. PHILADSLPHIA. 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. a re 
SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
7” Repairing, Varnishing ani Upholstering neatlly done, 7 256 N. Twentieth St. No, 1116 Citron St, 
es 7 
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BEST IN THE WORLD 


DOMESTI C SN _\Y° BLATCHLEY's 
MACHINES. Seosgeme, § [0-Cream Freezer 
Liberal Terms of Ex- | — For Seloons, Hotels, Fasnities, 





a or Ice-Cream Manufacturers, 
ghangefer a — in the economy and perfection of its work is entirely un- 
cription ery equaled. The closed head willsave ice enough in one season 

“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS indore, ‘Bizee, Sto do quarts, ‘Viewsrs are cordially invited, 
. 28, s. Visi 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. ‘ when in town to the Big Exhibition, to come and see us, 


or send for descriptive circular and woos, Very liberai 
e 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. arrangements made with the trade. machines can also 


Acexts Wantzv. “Gi NEW YORK. i. hata 
ered C. G. BLATCHLEY, Manutr., 506 Commerce St., Phila. 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF . —— ana = _ 
American and Imported THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 
: ‘ AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Key and Stem Winding Watches j TERMS, $1.56 per Year, in Advance. 
Also repairing and warranting complicated - M. Y. HOUGH, 
and plain Watches and Clocks. Editor and Publisher, 


SULID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. +a. aa PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and RLATINA taken in Exchange. OARDING—TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 1208S. 11th St., Phila. board in Friends’ family. Call or address 
L. R., 111 N. 16th Street, Philadelphia. 


CHANDELIERS | WANTED ‘Sezrnchatmectrisrcon 











And Bracket Lamps. scribing the Steam Washer, er Woman's Friend, to send 
Best Quality Silver- for new terms. 500,000 have been sold. 
Plated Ware. J.C. TILTON, Pittsburg, Pa. 
a NTEED I ee ee ee ae 
wo ae We are now receiving a full supply of 


Brenzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street,’Phila., Pa. 


reemonr mouse. \|LEHIGH COAL, 


COR. OF PACIFIC AND VIRCINIA AVE’S, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Having rented the above house, it wil] be opened fo- the WHICH WE SHALL CONTINUE TO DEAL IN 
reception of guests on the 1st of 5th month (May), 1876. EXCLUSIVELY. 
‘ By 7 auponiien - aout and poe to . —_ 
t ts, I ho o deserve and re 
pubiie patronage. Ts ISAAC K. WRIGHT & SON, 


Rooms engaged to first applicants. Address 


EDWARD REEVE, Tremont House, OFFICE, No. 124 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Bow 159, c ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. FARDS, {3 Syn Street, below Oxford, N. P. R. R. 


a mppcenttnere — ae eis 818 Swanson Street, above Queen. 
THE MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE 
Under the care of Friends ; gives a thorough Colle- JOHN 0. WRIGHT. SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN 


oes ee “ee 1. ae — suit- Pleasant and Proftable Employment. 

ame oy stries. “xpenses for the year,| « Beautiful!” “Charming!” “Oh, how lovely ! “What 
about $200. Three convenient dwelling houses for | are they worth?” ete. Such are the exclamations of those 
rent, to parties wishing their children to home with | who see the large, elegant new chromos produce: d by fhe 


fresh-mined 

















them juropean and American Chromo Publist.ing Co. very 
7 r ‘ one will wantthem. It requires no talking to sell the pic- 

For catalogue with full particulars, address tures, they speak for themselves. Convass-rs, agents, and 
A. WRIGHT, President, ladies and gentlemen out of employment, will find this the 


. . best opening ever afforded to make money. For full par- 

Springboro, Warren co., Ohio. tlonlars send stamp for confidential circular. Address 
ay ', GLE N . “ St. . 
66 4 MER. SCHOOL INST.” is a reliable Educa- . ee 
tional Agency of 20 years’ successful experience 


in representing Teachers of known ability to Families and OARD IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY FOR VISITORS 








ae every grade. —— = eaeniaese for Au- to Centennial ; easy of access, via Arch Street 
SS sion ‘now in preparation. Explanatory Circulars | cars to and from grounds. $2.00 per day.’ RE- 


J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A. M,, Actuary, 14 Bond St, N.Y. BECCA B, COMLY, 113 Friedlander St., Phila. 
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